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Dramatic Sketches. 


Mr. OXBERRY. 
[With a Portrait.| 


It is a misfortune peculiar to the 
profession of an actor, that those who 
sit in judgment upon his merits and 
demerits, must necessarily consist of 
his contemporaries, and are conse- 
quently extremely liable to be in- 
fluenced by friendship to overrate his 
beauties, or by prejudice to exaggerate 
his defeets. ‘The works of the poet, 
the painter, and the sculptor, though 
they may chance to be absurdly ap- 
plaudedor unjustly condemned during 
the lives of their authors, will proba- 
bly survive them, and pass in review 
before the tribunal of an unbiassed 
posterity, who will not fail impartially 
to assign to them the sentence they 
deserve. An actor has no such after- 
judgment to look forward to; when 
he dies his morks die with him; for 
the highest efforts of the pen and pen- 
cil can convey to future ages buta 
very faint idea of his manner and pe- 
culiarities. Succeeding generations 
tuerfore must be content to take for 


granted the justice of the sentence _ 


pronounced by a biassed judge ; for 
the opinion of a contemporary, even 
though he may have no personal ac- 
quaintance or intimacy with the mem- 
bers of the profession, will always be 
influenced in some degree by the par- 
tialities or dislikes which every one 
must be conscious of having imbibed 


towards particular actors and ac- 
tresses. 


Vol. 


Of Mr. Oxberry, the subject of the 
present article, we are able honestly 
to speak in terms of nearly unmingled 
commendation. He possesses the most 
sterling merit as a comedian, and it 
is by no means amongst the least of his 
praises that the reputation he enjoys 
has not been acquired by having re- 
course to the pitiful arts of buffoonery 
and grimace, though the characters in 
which he chiefly appears are those in 
which the temptation to indulge in 
caricature has by others been gene- 
rally found too strong to be resisted ; 
and it is therefore with particular 
pleasure we praise the good sense 
which has taught him to avoid the 
contraction of habits so unwortby the 
character of a genuine comedian, and 
fatal to the best interests of the drama. 

In the review which we last month 
took of Mr. Liston’s comic talents, 
while we bore willing testimony to his 
unrivalled merits in a certain descrip- 
tion of parts, we nevertheless express- 
ed it as our opinion that in those of 
the Slender cast he was by no means 
to be compared with Mr. Oxberry ; 
this opinion we now repeat: there is 
in the latter gentleman’s personation 
of these silly gentlemen something so 
exquisitely helpless and vacant, such 
an utter lack of wit and superabun- 
dance of simplicity, as no form of 
words can possibly describe. Amongst 
the very few perfect performances we 
have had the luck to witness, we most. 
assuredly myst reckon his Mastes 
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Stephen in “ Every Man in his Hu- 
mour.” Owing to the caprice of Mr. 
Kean, the run of this play last season 
was suddenly suspended, and the town 
were thereby deprived of some of the 
finest specimens of comic acting ever 
exhibited. Who that witnessed Ox- 
berry in this play, and remembers his 
exultation at the acquisition of the 
Toledo, his vacant astonishment at the 
blusterings of Bebadil, and his childish 
blubberings over the ruin of his “ Spa- 
nish blade,” but must feel his risible 
faculties forcibly worked upon by the 
bare recollection. It was, we repeat, 
a perfect performance. Of almost 
equal excellence are his Leo Luminati, 
Slender, Justice Greedy, Mawworm, 
and others of the kind. We should 


greatly like to see him play Jerry 


Sneak; he would doubtless succeed 
completely. 

Mr. Oxberry is perhaps as versatile 
a performer as any one upon the 
Stage. In those parts which the ge- 
nius of Liston has made almost ex- 
clusively his own, he maintains a very 
respectable rank, and were he lost to 
the Drury-Lane Company, we know 
not where the actor could be found to 
hil his place with equal satisfaction to 
the town. He has also appeared in 
several of those in which Emery is so 


of Books. 


1. Memoirs of John Howard Payne, 
the American Roscius: with criti- 
cisms on his Acting in the various 
Theatres of America, England, and 
Ireland. Compiled from Authentic 
Documents. London, Miller. 

2. Lispings of the Muse: A Selection 
from Juvenile Poens, chicfly written 


pre-eminent, and with a success Which | 
the boldness of the attempt certainly | : 
deserved. In scenes of pathos We are | 
told he has displayed considerabi, 
ability, but never having seen himin 
such characters, we are not abletg 4 
speak from our own observation, Of | 
his talents for burlesque tragedy, : 
however, we have had frequent op. _ 
portunities of judging, and can bear _ 
witness to their superiority. This 
will readily be granted by all who hare 
seen those amusing extravaganza; 
“The Highgate Tunnel,” and “ Quad. 
rupeds.” 

Mr. Oxberry’s principal failing is, 
we suspect, a deficiency of application 
and study. He generally appears to 
act from the impression of the mo- 
ment, and though his genius has hi- 
therto upheld him in this off-hand 
kind of acting, and even enabled him 
to attain to great eminence, it will 
nevertheless (admitting our surmise 
to be correct) be worth his while to 
consider whether he may not by 4 
little more assiduity raise himself to 
a still higher pitch of excellence, and 
secure beyond the possibility of 
a reverse, that place in the good 
opinion of the town, which he at pre- 
sent so deservedly enjoys. i" 


at and under the age of Sixteen, by 
John Howard Payne. Printed asa 
Testimony of Regard from the Au- 
thor to his nearest friends. 


Most of our readers, we presume, 
are intimate with the name of Mr. John 
Howard Payne, whose performances 
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are spoken of with so much enthusiasm 
by many in England and who in his 
native country was generally known 
by the appellation of The American 
Roscius. ‘The first of the publications 
before us contains a brief sketch ofthe 
events which have hitherto marked 
the life of this gentleman, andas it is 
said that he will make his appearance 
at Covent Garden Theatre in the 
course of the present season, an ab- 
stract of this narrative may probably 
be acceptable to our readers. We 
have stated that it is not our intention 
to give systematically what are called 
Memoirs of the Performers, nor shall 
we ever print any thing of this de- 
scription which comes before us ina 
questionable shape ;” but as these 
particulars of Mr. Payne’s life are un- 
derstood to be authentic, and published 
“by authority,” we make no scruple 
to insert them in the pages of the Brr- 
StTaGe. 

Mr. Payne is descended from re- 
spectable parents, and was born ie 
New York (U.S.) on the ¢th of June, 
1792. He appears to bave been edu- 
cated at Boston, and at a very early 
period evinced an uncommon attach- 
ment to literature, and a capacity 
seldom discoverable in boys of his age ; 
when only thirteen years old, he was 
removed from school, and placed in 
the house of a merchant at New York, 
but to an occupation so little accor- 
dant with his disposition and favourite 


pursuits, it may be presumed that he ~ 


felt but little attachment. During the 
period he remained in this situation, 
he employed his leisure hours in the 
production of a weekly miscellany 
called “The Thespian Mirror,” which 
attracted so much attention and ad« 
miration, that several gentlemen, de- 
Sirous of affording every advantage to 
talents so promising, transferred him 
from the “dark profound” of the 


counting-house to the halls ofa col- 
lege. Here his progress surpassed 
even the sanguine expectations the 
precocity of his genius had excited, 
but misfortunes, which at this period 
assailed his family, occasioned a sud- 
den interruption to his studies, and 
induced him to offer himself as a can- 
didate at the New York theatre, with 
the expectation of being enabled by 
his professional exertions to rescue 
his relations fromthe calamities which 
menaced them. His application was 
successful, and on the 24th of Febru- 
ary, 1899, he made his appearance be- 
fore a New York audience, as Young 
Norval, ‘with a success,” says his 
biographer, ‘ altogether unprecedent- 
ed in the annals of the American 
Drama.” He afterwards performed 
at nearly all the theatres inthe Union, 
with alike degree of success, and was 
every where greeted with the flatter- 
ing appellation of The American Ros- 
cius. 

Desirous of becoming acquainted 
with the performances of the masters 
of his art, he now quitted his native 
Jand on a visit to England, and ap- 
peared at Drury Lane, on the 4th of 
June, 1813, as Young Norval. We 
werenot present on this occasion, and 
cannot therefore speak of him from 
ourselves, but the reports we heard at 
the time were greatly in his praise, 
and the extracts from the newspapers 
of the day, which are given in the vo- 
Jume before us, shew that the press 
was equally favourable to his preten- 
sions. 

At this period, Mr. Payne’s anony- 
mous biographer takes his leave of 
him, and we are left uninformed of 
the subsequent events of his life, but 
we believe his time has principaily 
been passed in visiting France, and 
performing at various theatres in Eng- 
land and Ireland; he has just cam- 
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pleted an engagement at the Dublin 
theatre, and on Miss O’Neill’s reco- 
very from her present indisposition is 
to make his appearance in a tragedy 
with that lady, before a London audi- 
ence. When that event takes place 
we shall have an opportunity of form- 
ing our own opinion of his talents, 
and it will then be seen whether he is 
deserving of all the praise he has re- 
ceived, or whether common report 


has grossly deceived us. 


The portion of this work which is 
occupied with the narration of the 


events of Mr. Pay. ne’s life is but small, 


the major part consisting entirely of 
criticisms on his acting, extracted 


from the English and American papers. 
The latter are in one respect curious 


and interesting, as affording means of 


forming an estimate of the state of the 
drama and dramatic criticism in the 
new world ; a few of them are well 
written, the remainder mere balder- 
dash. 


Upon the whole, we are inclined to 


think that the publication of this Vo. 
lume is more calculated to be injuri. 
ous to Mr. Payne than to advance his | 
interests; he must indeed «ena | 
more wonders than a man” to justify | 
the extravagant encomiums which 
have been so lavishly heaped upon 
him, and which are here reprinted ; 
and there can be but little doubt, that 
those. who visit the theatre with the 
idea of finding the expectations ex. 
cited by the perusal of them realized, 
will experience nothing but disap. 
pointment, vexation, and disgust. 

The poems contained in the second 
publication we have placed at the 
head of this article, are by no means 
superior to the common run of those 
produced by sickly sentimental young 
gentlemen of fifteen. Besides these 
poems, Mr. Payne kas published an 
edition of “ Lovers’ Vow:,” in which 
the best portions of the translations 
of Thompson and Mrs. Inchbald are 
connected and combined, so as to form 
a play superior to either. : 


of sHusic. 


The Overture, Songs, &c. &c. in the 
Humorous Lieutenant.” perform- 
ed at Covent Garden Theatre. Com- 


posed by Bishop.—ics. 6d.—Gould- 
ing and Co, 


Tne Overlure consists of four move- 
ments ; the first, a grand march in E, 
with three flats; the second, a solo, 
( Amoroso,) tor the clarionet ; the third, 
( Allegro Brilliante) gives 
to the whoie band; and the fourth, a 
sprightly rondo in the waltz style. 
The whole well arranged, and calcula- 
ted to please the lovers of variety. 

| Lhe Kiss that is hallowed by Love, 


sung by Miss Stephens—This is written 
and composed in the ancient ballad 
style ; the accompaniments are very 
delicate and c’assical. 

Bright Love of Fame, sung by Mr. 
Sinclair—We cannot imagine why 
most of the songs composed for this 
singer, are Polaccas. In the one be- 
fore us the sense of the words is sacti- 
ficed to the sound—or rather the mea- 
sure of the music, and the emphasis 
placed improperly, which we cannot 
help regretting, for these are draw- 
backs on what would otherwise be a8 
excellent composition. 

Tho’ Laurelcrown the gallant Chief , 
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sung by Miss Stephens—is another 
Polacea, and subject to the same ob- 


jections; this song often reminds us 


of the “ Soldier Tir’d,” particularly 
the trumpet solos; and that exquisite 
singer who melts us into tears in the 
‘‘ Slave,” astonishes us, with her 
powers, taste, and execution. 

Sweeter to be Lov’d again, sung by 
Sinclair—is a lively ditty, and likely 
to become a favourite. 

Hear oh hear. A quartetto, is a 
compsition in Bishop’s best style, full 
of energy, expression, and what is 
still morein dramatic music, excellent 
stage effect—the last movement Hush 
hush! is particularly good, and the Di- 


minuendo at Good Night exceeding}y 
beautiful. 

Let me Die or Live to Love, sung by 
Miss Stephens—This is deservedly the 
greatest favourite in the piece, and 
when the Syren sweetly lisps—let me 
die, &c.—one can hardly forbear an- 
swering her with—Ohk Live, by all be- 
loved ! 

The Humorous Lieutenant not 
being abie to stand his ground, has 
heen puton half pay and in all proba- 
bility will never be called into active 
service again; but the last mentioned 
ballad is likely to become extremely 
popular, for the melody is very simple 
and chaste. 

MINIM. 


London Cheatres. 


KING’s THEATRE. 


LA MOLINARA. 

Paisiello’s Opera “ La Molinara,” 
was revived at this theatre on the 18th 
March, after a slumber of more than 
twelve years. Many of the songs are 
very familiar to the public, having 
been introduced into English Operas, 
and this circumstance has been in no 
small degree instrumental in produc- 


ing the successful reception it has - 


experienced; since it is with music 
as with friends ; we become the more 
attached the longer we have been ac~ 
quainted with it. Indeed the music 
altogether richly deserves the popu- 
larity it enjoys; without presenting 
the grandeur and sublimity of Mozart, 
the songs are nevertheless charac- 
terized by a simplicity and sweetness 
“hich cannot fail to charm every ear, 


and afford the highest gratification to 
the musical amateur. The manner in 
which they are executed in the present 
revival is alike honourable to the voeal 
strength of the company, and satis- 
factory to the public. 

It is not, however, merely on ac- 
count of the excellence of its music 
that this Opera is calculated to afford 
a fund of pleasure and amu ement to 
the town, since it has been the means 
of bringing ‘orward one of the best 
specimens of comic acting ever secn 
upon this stage ; we allude to Ambro- 
getti’s performance of Don Rospolene, 
which is on all hands acknowledged to 
to be most admirable. In our remarks 
upon “ Figaro” last month we spoke 
in warm terms of commendation of 
this gentleman’s talents as a performer, 
but we confess, highly as we thought 
of him, we by no means anticipated 
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so rich a treat as his personation of 
the amorous old Governor afforded us. 
In comic singing he is equally excel- 
lent; his execution of the medley 
Cappellini capelloni is a rich piece of 
humour, and never fai!s to call forth an 
encore. Naldi’s Pistofolo, it is almost 
needless to say, abounded with drol- 
lery; the scene between him and 
Rospolone in the 6th Scene of Act Ist, 
in which the latter divalges the secret 
of his love for Rachelina, we have 
seldom seen surpassed, even upon an 
English Stage. 

Madame Fodor, in Rachelina, * dis- 
coursed most eloquent music.” Her 
fine voice has never been heard to 
greater advantage than in the songs 
belonging to this character, and the 
delight aiforded by her Nel cor piu 
is. always testified by an encore. By 
the way, if it were worth while to 
notice the inherent absurdities of 
Operas, (English as well as Italian) 
it might be remarked that the scene 
in which this air occurs affords a per- 
fect speeiinen. Rachelina sits in her 
cottage singing, while Calloandro 
enters unperceived behind, and joins 
her in a duct, at the conclusion of 
which he comes forward, and of course 
greatly surprises and startles Rache- 
lina, who is not aware of his pre- 
sence. 

Mademoiselle Mori, inthe Baroness, 
looked and sung very prettily. We 
do not imagine she will attain to any 
remarkable eminence, but she will 
ever be a pleasing singer and respect- 
able actress. Begrez’s Calloandro 
was very good, but it would have been 
quile as pleasing a performance had 
he not been continually convincing 
us how perfectiy he is aware that he 
has a pleasing person and an excel- 
lent set of teeth. The Opera has been 
performed several times to crowded 
houses; and though it is not prob- 


able that it will prove so pre-eminently 
popular as “ Figaro,” yet it can 
never fail to afford a rich and we 
come treat to the frequenters of the 
theatre. We learn with uncommon 
satisfaction that Mozart’s sublime 
composition ‘ Don Giovanni” js jn 
a forward state of rehearsal ; suchan 
Opera, performed by such a company 
as this theatre now possesses, vill 
doubtless experience an unprecedent. 
ed degree of success. 
PSYCHE. 

Gardel’s mythological ballet called 
“© Psyche” was revived by M. Leon, 
on Saturday, March 15. This com- 
position offers the finest opportuni- 
ties for stage effect and display, and 
these have not been negleeted on the 
present occasion. The scenery 
throughout is extremely fine, and the 
descent of the god, in the last scene, 
one of the grandest spectacles we 
ever witnessed. Psyche was played 
by Milanie, and Cupid by Charles 
Vestris. he former exerted herself 
with uncommon effect, and in grace 
and execution was only rivalled by 
Madame Leon, as Jerpsichore. ©. 
Vestris improves bourly, and is 
worthy of his name. M. and Mad, 
Baptiste added the charm of their 
talents to the other attractions of the 
scene, and the whole went of with 
eclat, save and except a little disap- 
probation expressed at the rough 
treatment which Psyche experiene- 
ed from the inhabitants of the ile 
fernal regions. 


DRURY LANE. 
FRIGHTENED TO DEATH. 


This new farce, produced February 
27, we are told is an old “ piece of 
work,” being nothing more than 4 
revival of a musical after-piece by Mr- 
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W. Oulton, called “ The Haunted 
Castle,” and performed at Dublin 
some twenty or thirty years since. 
Had we been the arbiters of its fate, 
its sleep would have been eternal. We 
fy no means object to extravagance 
and caricature when seasoned by wit 
and drollery, but we must decidedly 
protest against them when offered to 
us, asin the present instance, without 
the slighest portion of these recom- 
mendatory accompaniments. To say 
more upon such a subject must be 
quite unnecessary, since there can- 
not be a doubt that ere these remarks 
are printed, ‘* Frightened to Death” 
will be laid aside for ever. 


MR. P. FISHER. 

A Mr. P. Fisher, from Exeter, made 
his first, and probably his last, ap- 
pearance at this theatre, on the 4th of 
March, as Young Rapid- Tle is a 
short personage, full of bustle and aec- 
tivity, but though he appeared to have 
formed a perfectly correct conception 
of the part, he by no means played it 
to the taste of a London audience ; his 
humour was too coarse, and his action 
too extravagant; in short ’twas co- 


medy run mad. He has never repeated 
the part. 


MANUEL. 

Mr. Maturin’s eagerly-expected new 
tragedy was produced on the sth of 
March, under the title of “ Manuel.” 
The extraordinary success which this 
gentleman’s first piece experienced, 
must be fresh in the recollection of 
our readers ; and to this very success 
it is probably owing that he has not 
been so furtunate in a second attempt. 
The plaudits of a theatre, the fame 
which a suecessful dramatic compo- 
sition immediately secures to its au- 
thor, and, what perhaps may be a still 
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stronger consideration with a poor 
curate, the pecuniary emoluments 
which aecrue therefrom, were doubt- 
less temptations tothe hasty production 
of a second piece, too powerfully al- 
luring to be resisted; aud the conse- 
quence has becn, that though Mr. Ma- 
turin has not failed disgracefully in the 
present instance, he has by no means 
soared to that pitch of excellence 
which his former flight attained. 

In “ Manuel” are easily discoverable 
marks of the vigorous genius which 
imparted such a charm to thescenes 
of * Bertram;” and if it contains 
no one character so strikingly drawn 
and exquisitely finished as the hero of 
that drama, it perhaps more than 
compensates for this by the superior 
variety of the dramatis persone. In 
‘¢ Bertram” nearly the whole business 
of the piece is vested in one performer, 
and when he is absent from the scene, 
the remaining personages fade into in- 
significance. Inthe new tragedy this 
defectis not perceivable ; and though 
Manuel is the principal object in the 
picture, yet the interest is more equally 
distributed amongst the other charae- 
ters—De Zelos, Torrismond, &c. The 
plot and incidents assimilate strongly 
in their general colouring to those of 
“ Bertram,” and the language dis- 
plays the same exuberance of orna- 
ment and profusion of glowing ima- 
gery. We are sorry, however, to be 
convinced of what we before sus- 


_ pected, that the author is deeply in- 


fected with that passion for striking 
situation and stage eflect which has 
been so prevalent since the introdue- 
tion of the German drama into Eng- 
land. At the conclusion of each act 
the characters “ forma picture,” and 
the falling of the curtain is invariably 
preceded by the arrangement of the 
several personages of the drama into 
agroupe, closcly resembling the dis- 
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posal of the light-heeled gentry at the 


finale of a ballet. 


In speaking ofthe performers, Kean 
of course claims our first attention. 
The character he played was ofa to- 
tally different nature from any one in 
which he bas hitherto appeared, be- 
ing that ofan oldman, borne down by 
misfortune and infirmity. The man- 
ner in which he sustained it has great- 
ly heightened our opinion of the ver- 
satility of his talents, and the sound- 
ness of his judgment. Nothing could 
be better than his personation of the 
garrulous old warrior, the doling fa- 
ther, heart-brokep at the loss of his 
son, and wandering at times on the 
verge of madness. Equally admirable 
was the manner in which he dressed 
and looked the part; every movement 
was characteristic and expressive, 
and were he always to act thus, we 
should have nothing left but to bestow 
unqualified eulogium upon his exer- 
tions. Rae, in De <elos, contended 
with Kean for the palm of superiority. 
The character is scarcely of subordi- 
nate importance to that of the hero of 
the piece, and it lost none of its con- 
sequence in the hands ofits represen- 
tative. The dark workings of the 
mind of the conscience-stricken assas- 
sin were depicted with admirable fide- 
lity, and in no part he has sustained 
since his appearance in Crdonio has 
he made a deeper impression upon the 
audience. His gloomy mailedictions 
against his wealthy relative in the 
commencement of ibe play, his exul- 
tation at the sudden acquisition of 
power and riches, and his subsequent 
horror at the exposure of his guilt 
were rendered with an energy and 
truth seldom surpassed ; and it cer- 
tainly cannot be attributed to him that 
the piece has not experienced a more 
successful reception. Wallack has 

-not of late had any oppertunity of 


particularly distinguishing himself, 
but his performance of Torrismong 
has shewn that those who augureg 
favourably of his early exertions were 
not too sanguine in their expectations 
of his attaining to great excellence, 
It is scarcely possible to conceive g 
finer performance than his interview 
with his father previously to the com. 
bat which is to establish the guilt or 
innocence of De Zelos. 'The remaip. 
ing male eharacters are of little im. 
portance, and demand no particular 
mention. One great defeet of the 
piece is its paucity of female interest ; 
and, small as this interest is, it was 
rendered stillless inthe representation 
by the miserable manner in which 
Nimena, the principal female part, was 
played by Mrs. Knight. This lady's 
performance alone was almost sufl- 
cient to produce the condemnation of 
the piece ; her declamation was mere 
rant, and her sentiment a_pertect 
drawl]; she frequently excited an un- 
seasonable laughter amongst the au- 
dience, which it was impossible es- 
lirely to repress. Miss Somerville 
deserved a better character than that 
which fell to her lot; it scarcely al- 
forded a single opportunity for the 
display of those talents which sbe 
undoubtedly possesses. 

Why this lady has not been fre- 
quently put forward in parts of im- 
portance, or why those of mere walk- 
ing gentlewomen are thus thrust upo2 
her, we are perfectly at a loss to cool 
prehend. The tragedy has been 9% 
up in the most splendid manner ; many 
of the scenes were magnificent in the 
highest degree, particularly the bat 
quetting-room and the lists for the 
combat. Since the first night an alter- 
ation has been made in the eatastro- 
phe, which is a manifest improvement. 
The Prologue, spoken by S. Penley, 
was brief, and consequently goods 
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The Epilogue,spoken by Mrs. Mar- 
dyn was very long, and contained but 
little wit to atone for this heinous 
fault. The applause greatly predomi- 
nated when the piece was given out for 
a second performance, but the “still 
small voice” of a few hissers evinced 
that this feeling ofsatisfaction was not 
quite universal. The tragedy has 
since been published by Murray, with 
some scenes and passages which were 
omitted in the representation ; a De- 
dication to Walter Scott, who was the 
firstto perceive and applaud Mr. Ma- 
turin’s genius; and a Preface, in 
which the author complains that he 
has been furnished with no opportu- 
nity of correcting his errors, the cri- 
tics having scarcely noticed his former 
production, We confess it surprises 
us that he could possibly miss seeing 
the innumerable daily, weekly, and 
monthly comments which were penned 
upon the subject of * Bertram.” Hea- 
ven knows, we heard and read of no- 
thing else for two months together, 


Since these remarks were written, 
the tragedy has been laid aside altoge- 
ther. This we think is to be regret- 
ted. With all its defects it was infi- 
nitely preferable to the great majority 
of new pieces, and possessed redeem- 
ing beauties which ought to have pro- 
cured for it a better fate. 


MEETING OF THE DRURY LANE 
PROPRIETORS. 


A meeting of the Drury Lane Pro- 


Prietors was held in the Saloon on 
Thursday the 20th of March, when it 
Was resolved that the Theatre should 
be let for aterm of years at the con- 
clusion of the present season, provi- 


ded an adequate rentand valid securi-. 


ties could be obtained. 
The charges of neglect and non-at- 


tendance of the Committee were most 
Vol. I. 


solemnly denied by Mr. P. Moore, 
who also satisfactorily replied to the 
infamous calumnies which have of late 
been so industriously directed against 
the Board of Management. On the 
motion of Lord Holland, the thanks 
of the Assembly were voted to the se- 
veral members of the Committee for 
the zeal and ability with which they 
have conducted the affairs of the con- 
cern, the ill-success of which is cer- 
tainly attributable to widely different 
causes than any inability on their 
parts to execute the duties they have 
undertaken. The affairs of the other 
theatre we believe are in no better 
condition, 


THE DOUBLE GALLANT. 

This comedy, one of the best of Cib- 
ber’s productions, was revived here 
on the 29th March. The dramas of 
this author, though not remarkably 
witty, are still distinguished by a rich 
vein ofeasy humour; and alively suc- 
cession of incidents which render them 
highly amusing; and in addition to 
the inherent merits of the present 
piece, the cast was so strong as to en- 
sure it complete success. Dowton 
played Sir SolomonSadlife in his best 
manner, though it would have been as 
well, had he refrained from introdu- 
cing more oaths and indecencies than 
are to be found in the original play. 
Harley’s Atall waslively and amusing ; 
and had his personal appearance beeu 


equal to his. acting, it would have 


been a perfect performance ;, he look- 
ed like a barber of high degree, when 
dressed.in his Sunday clothes. Mrs. 
Davison, Mrs. Mardyrn, and Miss 
Kelly, as Lady Sadlife, Clarinda, 
and. Wisewell, played with similar 
ability, and the play was announced 


for repetition on Easter Tuesday 


amidst great applause. 
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COVENT GARDEN. 


THE HEIR OF VIRONI; 

Or “ Honesty’s the best Policy,” 
was the name of a musical afterpiece, 
by Mr. Pocock, produced at this 
theatre on the 27th Feb. To speak of 
its plot, dialogue, or interest, were to 
speak of what had no existence. Mr. 
Pocock has accomplished what all the 
world had long declared to be an utter 
impossibility, for he has absolutely 


underwritten himself. Some pretty 


music alone precured it a brief exis- 
tence. 


MR. BOOTH. 

We resume tle subject of Mr. Booth, 
with the disturbances he gave rise to, 
and take up the navigation from the 
period at which we terminated our 
last month’s account. On Saturday, 
the first of March, he made a 4th ap- 
pearance in Richard, but his endea- 
vours to be heard were nearly as in- 
effectual as on the preceeding occasion. 
We shall not weary our readers and 
ourselves, by entering into any fur- 
ther description of these tumults, but 
merely state that on the next evening 
of his appearance (March 5,) Mr. 
Booth completely triumphed over his 
opponents, and thus established the 
principle, that promises, vows, en- 
gagements, and even written contracts 
are to be looked upon as nugatory, 
the moment they clash at all with a 
man’s inclination or interest. We 
cannot speak of Mr. Booth’s conduct 
in terms which will sufficiently mark 
the contempt we entertain for ite 

Various Appeals, §c. in addition to 
those we last month recorded, made 
their appearance during the continu- 
ance of the contest, but it does not 
scem necessary to enumerate them 
now. One of them, however, certain- 
ly peremptorily required to be noticed, 


though it met with no reply. Ttway 
an affidavit.made by a man nameq 
Edwards, who positively stated that | 


the day on which Salter the attorney 
had sworn he was in the country with 
Booth, he had seen him at a public. 
house in Russell Street. | 
As for Mr. Booth’s pretensions to 
genius, we profess ourselves utter 
sceptics upon the subject. Heis with. 
out exception, the merest imitator we 
ever beheld; the voice, action, and 
manner of Kean are copied with the 
most scrupulous exactness, and so 
close is the resemblance, that at times 
we have almost doubted whether it 
were not Kean himself who stood be- 
fore us. Were he contented with ser. 
vilely copying the beauties of his ori- 
ginal, we should not so much object 
toit, doubting greatly as we do whe- 
ther he be capable of eliciting any of 
his own, but all the defects of that 
actor are likewise introduced with 
most admirable fidelity: this we think 
justifies us in entertaining a verymean 
opinion of Mr. Booth’s intelect:— 


“ To copy beauties forfeits all pre- 
tence 

“ To fame——to copy faults is want 
of sense.” 


The censure conveyed in this col 
plet applies in all its force to the pre- 
sent article; and we conclude with 
expressing it as one decided correc 
tion that. Mr. Booth is neither a pro- 
mising performer, nor a performer of 
his promise. 


MISS COSTELLO. 

A young lady of this name, from 
Cheltenham, made her first appeal 
ance in London on the 15th of March, 
as Imogen. She is totally unqualified 
for the Stage; her person and mal 
ner are utterly insignificant, and ber 
performance was altogether @ cour 
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plete failure. In subsequent repre- 
sentations of the play, Miss Foote has 
taken the character. We sawnothing 
in Mr. Booth’s Posthumous to render 
it necessary for us to expunge one 
word of what we have advanced here. 


THE CURFEW. 

This play was revived on the 27th 
of March, and played once. Booth as 
Fitzharding afforded the town another 
proof, ifany were wanting, that he is 
utterly destitute of the requisites to 
form a first-rate actor. He performed 
the character in a manner worthy the 
theatres of Scowton and Richardson. 
At the conclusion of the play, Abbott 
came forward to anhounce it for a 
second representation, but was im- 
mediately assailed with hisses, and 
loud cries of * No! No!” &c. The 


Managers, for once, have taken the 
hint. 


MINOR THEATRES. 


CIRCUS. 

This Theatre will open on Easter 
Monday, with a most excellent com- 
pany, collected by Mr. Dibdin 
during the recess. From the very 
spirited manner in which the perfor- 
mances have been conducted since 
this gentleman assumed the manage-~ 
ment, we have every reason to pre- 
sume that during the summer it will 
be of all the minor theatres the most 
attractive. Next month we shall no- 
tice individually the new performers 
engaged, and render a faithful account 


ofthe several new pieces to be pro- 
duced. 


SANS PAREIL. 

This theatre closed a most prosper - 
ous season on the 2°th March; the 
variety and exeellence of the perfur- 


mances have certainly merited this 
success, and we doubt not that those 
offutare seasons will be of equal de- 
sert, and receive asimilar reward. 


REGENCY. 

The success which attended Mr. 
Beverley’s efforts to render this a po- 
pular place of amusement, has induced 
him to keep it open during the sum- 
mer, the performances will therefore 
recommence on Easter Monday, and 
we hear several attractive pieces are 
in preparation. 


INCLEDON’S BENEFIT. 

Incledon took a “ farewell benefit” 
at the Opera House on the 24th March 
“ previously to his leaving England for 
America.” The performances were 
“ Love in a Village,’ and “ Three 
Weeks after Marriage,” the principal 
characters in which were played by 
members of the winter theatres. A 
variety of songs was also given, and 
Mr. Dowton delivered what we ima- 
gine to have been an improvisature 
Address, for he scarcely knew two 
words of it. Incledon also attempted 
to speak, but luckily for the audience 
failed in the attempt. The house was 
excessively crowded, and so many 
were unable to gain admittance, that 
it is said Incledon intends to bid fare- 
well once or twice more! 


SADLER’S WELLS 


“Opens on Easter Monday, and will 


doubtless experience a degree of pa- 
tronage equal to that of former sea- 
sons. The vicinity of the New River, 
and the use made of it by the mana- 
gers, affords advantages to this house 
which no other can boast of; and 
when it is considered that in addition 
to this, the company can boast of that 
prince of Clowns, Grimaldi, it will be 
acknowledged that success is certain, 
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Miscellaneous Articles. 


THE REFLECTOR—No. IV. 


“ Quick is the succession of human events : 
‘the cares of to-day are seldom the cares of 
to-morrow ; and when we lie down atnight, 
we may safely say to most of our troubles, 
‘Ye have done your worst, and we shall 
meet no more.’ 

Cowper.” 


The real and unavoidable cares and 
calamities of life are sonumerous, that 
we may well be surprised when we see 
men restless and discontented without 
possessing any apparent cause for 
beingso; and who, with every comfort 
about them, seem to think it vulgar 
and childish to be comfortable. The 
discontented man is unhappy himself, 
and is continually sneering at the hap- 
piness of others ; he appears to doubt 
the existence of anything good, and 
to detest the very name of anything 
great ; he sits frowning on his neigh- 
bours, miserable himself, and wonder- 
ing that the multitude should be made 
happy with trifles: nothing appears 
to give him satisfaction, and he seems 
to hold it as an incontrovertible maxim 
that ‘‘ Whatever is, is wrong.” 

Every one who has attained the age 
of maturity, and looks back upon the 
past, will find much to lament, and 
much to regret. He may see the plans 
of his boyhood frustrated, the pros- 
pects of his youth clouded, and many 
of the friends who were formerly dear 
to him, now lost for ever. But were 
the plans of his boyhood pure and 
blameless? Were the prospects of 
his youth such as were calculated to 
render him happy in his age? and 
were the friends who have deserted 
him, chosen for their good and ami- 
able qualities, or were they only dro- 
thers in tmiquity? If the latter, he 


can have no solid cause for discontent, 
There are men who even when they 
have attained the summit of their 
wishes, still find it insufficient to make 
them happy ; for many of the things 
which seems desirable in anticipation, 
lose their charms in possession. Often 
when we have attained our darling 
wish, we feel, but are ashamed to own, 
that it is a very different thing from 
what we expected. If our desires are 
inordinate, it is not fit we should ob- 
tainthem; and if we expect to find 
an earthly paradise, we shall inevitably 
be disappointed. Many of our hopes 
may be realized, but many must be 
frustrated ; and it is bad policy to.em- 
bitter the blessings which we may 
possess, by unavailing repinings after 
those which we never ean obtain. 
Look * on the prospect around us. 
The mists and shadows of evening are 
gradually spreading over the valley, 
and though here and there some pro 
minent spols are still illuminated by 
the setting sun, yet the approaching 
twilight imperceptibly steals from our 
view, one bright object after another, 
until all are enveloped in darkness; 
but dawn and sunshine will return 
again, and the warmth of a summer 
morning will dry up the dews of mid- 
night. Thus is it with the tears and 
sorrows of life. When calamity frst 
assails us, we look with gloomy 4 
prehension on the future, whilst the 
hand of affliction seems to envelope 
all the gay hopes and visions of youth, 


* The Reflector must be allowed. t? 
imagine, that his readers are the co 
panions of his evening’s walk. 
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inthe gloom of disappointment. But 
the night of adversity does not last 
for ever; the Sun-beams of hope may 
invigorate us again, and even though 
the future may possibly not possess 
the brilliance of the past, resignation 
may make us comparatively happy. 
Time may heal the keenest wound 
which sorrow can inflict. 

And let not those who have really 
been visited with serious misfortunes 
give themselves up to discontent: it 
jsa noxious weed, which, having once 
taken root, soon pervades every 
thought, and annihilates every kind 
and noble feeling of the heart. It 
renders us not only regardless of our 
own concerns, but also callous to the 
wants and wishes ofothers. It sours 
the temper, and makes us think that 
there is nothing in this world worth 
caring for, and those who care for 
nobody will sooner or later discover 
that nobody cares for them. Let the 
unfortunate look forward to the dawn 
ofa happier day; let them view every 
event in the most favourable light, 
and they will still find much worth 
living for.—Of all self-tormentors the 
man who possesses a bad temper is the 
most disagreeable, and yet the most 
to be pitied; for whilst he proves a 
perpetual cause of disquietude_ to 
others, none feel the effects of his 
malevolence so severely as himself.— 
A bad temper is a never-failing source 
of discontent, for it makes us displea- 


sed with ourselves ; and when that is 


the case, we are generally infected 
with a sort of yellow jaundice, which 
taints every object we look upon. 
When we are cross and morose with 
those who perhaps have done their 
best to please us, we cannot but be 
aware that our conduct must appear 
rather in an unamiable | ght, and 
those who have thus suffered unjustly, 
must secretly despise and pity us. 


No man can be happy who is con- 
scious that he has incurred and de- 
served the unfavourable opinion of 
his fellow-creatures ; consequently a 
bad disposition must be the very hot- 
bed of wretchedness and discontent : it 
may be checked, and eventually re- 
formed by timely correction; but if 
We once give way to it, nothing can 
oppose its progress ; like a pestilential 
disease, it will imperceptibly blight 
the blossoms of every amiable feeling 
and propensity; it will embitter our 
solitary moments, and render us unfit 
for sovicty. 

Our happiness does not depend era- 
tirely on local events; the same cir- 
cumstances may make a different, im- 
pression on people of different dispo- 
sitions. Men who cannot bear the 
slightest disappointment are discon- 
certed at the first obstacle which im- 
pedes the progress of their vessel, and 
when dangers and difficulties demand 
their must active exertions, they for- 
sake their oars in despair. Those who 
possess more resolution, struggle bold- 
ly with the billows, and even when 
tempests threaten to overwhelm their 
bark, they look beyond the peril of 
the moment, hoping to find a safe har- 
bour, anda clear sky. ‘The mind is 
the primary cause of its own happi- 
ness or misery; misfortunes may assail 
us all, but it depends upon the dispo- 
sition, whether the sufferer bears 
them with fortitude, and looks forward 
with hope; or whether he becomes a 
prey to sullen discontent. We are 
like travellers journeying together 
upon the same road ; but the same ac- 
commodations are very differently re- 
ceived by individuals of contrary tem- 
pers. One finds cause for repining 
at every ste», losing the power of en- 
joying what he hus, by constantly la- 
menting what be has not; gloomy, 
discontented, and unhappy, he looks 
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around him with a prejudiced eye, 
and enters every place of rest with 
a predisposition to find it inadequate 
to supply his wants. Another imparts 
the natural cheerfulness of his own 
breast to every object which greets 
him on his way, and is willing to make 
the best of every thing which is offer- 
ed him ; instead of repining because 
he is unable to gratify inordinate de- 
sires, he is prepared to regulate his 
wants by existing circumstances; and 
if his lot is not equal to his cxpecta- 
tions, be is aware that it is at least 
adequate to his deserts. The former 
is discontented in every situation, the 
latter can make himself comparatively 
comfortable in all. It will not be 
difficuli t» identify both these cha- 
racters, ifwe look among our fellow- 
travellers in the journey of life. But 
in avoiding one error, let us beware 
lest we fail into its opposite extreme. 
Insensibility too often bears the name 
of fortitude and resignation; and 
whilst we resolve to bear the sorrows 
with which we may be visited with 
patience, we must beware lest we en- 
courage 


** A vital scorn of all, 
“ As if the worst had fall’n which 
could befall.”— 

_ We must not be unmindful of the 
present, or look with carelessness 
upon the future; we must consider 
ourselves as a link in the chain of 
society, and we must exert ourselves 
as well for our own good, as for the 
good of others. 

Those who have met with cares and 
crosses :n the early part of their lives, 
are too apt to entertain a misanthropic 
indifference to all earthly everts, pro- 
fessing to take every thing us it comes. 
They live as if they were all alone in 
the world, as ifthey had no ends to at- 
tain, and no duties to perform. But 
wich a state of carelessness aud inacti- 


vity can never make a reasonable 
being happy; the mind which is not 
actuated by any motives or wishes for 
the future, will inevitably brood over 
the past. If the unfortunate would 
find a balm to alleviate their sorrows, 


they must seek it in the active duties 
of life. 
THOMAS, 


THE MANAGERS’ RECEIPT. 


A sovereign Remedy for carrying a 
Theatrical Point. 


By Royal Letters Patent. 


Take 30 or 40 strapping fellows,— 
thurst them about 20 minutes past 
five into the little dark avenue lead- 
ing under the Stage to the Pit; let 
them remain perfectly quiet till the 
doors are about to be opened; then 
they may coolly take their seats, whilst 
John Bull is breaking his ribs to pay 
three shillings and sixpence for admit- 
tance.—Take also of orders quant: 
suff: distribute them amongst prin- 
ters-devils, scene-shifters, cyprians, 
dress-makers, prize-fighters, and bill- 
stickers ; add a stage manager, with 
an humble bow, a piteous look, and 
a supplicating voice ; if these cannot 
readily be procured, sumat insolence 
a double portion, which sometimes 
has a better effeet. Let every hiss, 
groan, orange-peel, apple, &c. be con- 
strued into plaudits, reiterated shouts, 
and joyful testimonies. Previous to the 
play strew the benches of the House 
with appeals to the generosity of the 
public, and at the same time provide 
a sullicient quantity of large sticks to 
silence opponents or hoist placards a6 
occasion may require—Get as many 
ladies as can conveniently be procur- 
ed; place them judiciously in the 
boxes ; and let each be provided with 
an handkerchief to answer both nasal 
and triumphal purposes. Send a file 
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of favourable paragraphs to the Morn- 
ing Post, to be used ad libitum, and 
jet them be accompanied with a pro- 
portionate packet of orders.—Ever- 
greens will also be of service to display 
from various parts of the theatre, and 
the throwing a few laurel wreaths on 
the front of the Stage, has sometimes 
a wonderful effect. When the disor- 
der begins to abate, astrong dose of 
lying assertions must be prepared for 
the bottom of the play bills, and this 
must be continued till a perfect cure 
is effected. 


*,* Nothing can be better contriv- 
ed, more safe, or more convenient, 
than the above remedy, and many 
years experience has proved that it 
will cure, when all other methods 
avail nothing. Upwards of 1000 
pieces of all descriptions have been 
radically saved from damnation within 
the last few years.—And various cases 
have been attested by innumerable 
patients, amongst which may be found 
that most obstinate one of Mr. Junius 
Brutus Booth. 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and 
retail, by the Proprietors, at their 
house of monopoly, Bow Street, 
Covent Garden, whcre constant 
attendance and advice will be 
given in all cases with inviolable 
secrecy. 

N. B. No connexion with any other 
House. 


q 


THEATRICAL BORES. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 
SIR, 


Notwithstanding the woful list of 


Theatrical Bores recently added to 
Mr. Beresford’s by your correspondent 
Dismal, the subject I conccive, is not 
entirely exhausted; I therefore re- 


quest you will insert in the British 
Stage the following, which in occa- 
sional visits to the Theatre have 
fallen under the observation of 
Your humble Servant, 
FIpGeET. 


Entering the Pit at half-price, upon 
the assurance of “ good standing room” 
and finding it so choaked up, that all 
your eflortsto get a peep at the stage 
are fruitless ; atthe same time hearing 
at intervals the voice of a favourite 
performer, and the rapturous applanse 
of the audience. 


In the rush at the opening of the 
Pit doors, losing your bat, whieh the 
crowd pay very little respect to, so 
that when taken upit would serve for 
atrencher. N. B. Losing your cbance 
of a seat in consequence. 


When close packed in the centre of 
the Pit, being taken with a violent 
bleeding at the nose. 


Taking a volume of an expensive 
Edition of Shakspeare in your pocket, 
and losing itinthe crowd. N.B. The 
whole set spoiled in consequence. 


Being in the Boxes at the Opera 
with a vulgarcountry female acquain- 
tance, who talks loud, and points to 
every thing that attracts her attention. 
Fear of giving offence preventing your 
taking notice of it. 


BIOGRAPHIA DRAMATICA. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 


SIR, 

In a late number of the Theatrical 
Inquisitor, a writer under the signa- 
ture of A Lover of the Drama, inserted 
a letter professing to contain strictures 
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on, and corrections of, the last edition 
of the “ Biographia Dramatica,” but 
whichseems to have been principally 
intended as a medium for bestowing 
many oblique and direct compliments 
upon one Oulton, a compiler of pub- 
lications of a nature somewhat similar 
to the “ Biographia.” A perusal of 
the aforesaid letler, induced me to 
refer to some memoranda upon the 
subject which I have occasionally 
made, and which I now transmit you, 
in the hope that future editors of the 
work in question may find them of 
some service. 

The last edition, as far at least as 
Mr. Jones is concerned, is certainly 
a very contemptible piece of work. 
I bave been informed that this is prin- 
cipally to be attributed to the manner 
in which it was got up. Booksellers 
are accustomed to pay two diflerent 
prices to the writers who superintend 
the production of new editions of 
established works, and the amount is 
regulated by the manner in which they 
perform their task, viz. whether shop- 
way or well. In the former case, the 
business is gone through in a hasty 
careless manner, and the poor editor 
pockets his miserable allowance with 
as much dispatch as possible. Such, 
it is said, was the mode in which the 
last edition of the “ Biographia” was 
manufactured; andthough the khnow- 
ledge of this may not induce the reader 
to excuse the blunders it contains, it 
will serve to diminish in some degree 
his surprise at their frequent ocecur- 
rence. Postponing, however, for the 
present, the consideration of the va- 
fies instances of omission, and in- 
correctness as to names, dates, facts, 
&c. which perhaps are but minor ob- 
jections, it must be evident to every 
one who has perused the work, that 
Br. Jones was totally unqualified for 
the task be undertuok. The original 


matter he has introduced is extremely 
scanty, and that little is in general 
most supremely trivial and ridiculous, 
For the beauties of the old dramatists 
he appears not to possess the slighest 
relish; he scarcely bestows a single 
comment upon some of the most ex. 
quisite productions of the English 
drama, such as the * Faithful Shep. 
herdess,” of Fletcher ; and on others 
he is content to quote verbatim the 
opinion of Dr. Johnson; while he 
dilates with rapture upon the inanities 
of Cress, Reynolds, Eyre, &c. See, 
for instance, the articles “ Forty 
Thieves,” ‘‘ High Life in the City,” 
and ** Timour the Tartar.” For some 
of the vilest specimens of criticism 
ever penned, refer to “ The Outside 
Passenger,” and ‘ Quadrupeds.” In 
a few cases, however, Mr. Jones fa- 
yours us with very good remarks, 
(vide * Tamerlane,” &c.) but then 
unfortunately they are not his own, 
being transcribed without the slighest 
acknowledgment from  Johnson’s 
“ Lives of the Poets.” Of a piece, 
too, with the rest, is his incessant abuse 
of Old Ben, and his reiteration of the 
oft-compiled tales of his enmity to 
Shakspeare. Pray, did Mr. Jones 
ever hear of Octavius Gilchrist’s pam- 
phlet upon this head ? 

As to the value of the work as 4 
book of reference, it has none, since 
so numerous are the blunders it con- 
tains, that its authority is never to be 
depended upon. Even the date of 
Shakspeare’s birth is falsely given, and 
from this fact a pretty fair deduction 
may be made as to the correctness of 
the other parts of the publication. 

Mr. Jones must unquestionably have 
been put to sad shifts to eke out his 
work toits present size. He frequent- 
ly, asin the instances of the “ Peep 
behind the Curtain,” “ Seaside Hero,” 
&c. favours us with the whole plots of 
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pieces; at another time he inserts 
mere ballets, as “‘ Feast of Flora,” 
“ Triumph of Love,” &c. and not 
seldom honours collections of popular 
songs sung on benefit nights, with a 
place amongst regular dramas, such 
as * The Feast of Apollo,” “ Fore- 
castle Fun,” &c. Nay, by referring 
to the articles ‘“* Serpents,” “ Tamar 
Cam,” &c. it will be seen that he has 
even printed the names of plays which 
have no existence. 


The “ Biographia” was originally 
compiled by David Erskine Baker, 
and in 1782 an enlarged edition was 
published by Isaac Reed, in the pro- 
duction of which he was materially 
assisted by Mr. Steevens, although Mr. 
Jones has not taken notice of the fact 
in his Preface. 
the duty of each succeeding editor to 
revise the remarks of his predecessors, 
and to expunge such as were merely 
temporary or occasional. Mr. Jones, 
however, seems to have thought this 
occupation unworthy of his abilities, 
and accordingly he often tacks to the 
Opinion pronounced by a former edi- 
tor, one of his own of an ertirely op- 
posite nature. His carelessness in 
this respect has given rise to still 
greater absurdities—take one speci- 
men.—In the year 1777, a silly play 
was published, called “ The Secret 
Plot,” written by a child eight years 
old, named Green. Of this produc- 
tion, Mr. Reed, in his edition of the 
“ Biographia,” published in 1782, very 
justly observed, “ the author may pro- 
bably live long enough to be sensible 
of the ridicule it is likely to draw 
upon him.” This remark appears 
without alteration in Mr. Jones’s edi- 
tion, published in 1812, when Master 
Green, if living, must have passed the 
age of forty!!! 

I shall here quit the subject for the 


present, but intend shortly to resume 
Vol. 
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it. The hints I have already thrown 
out, may perhaps be found worthy the 
attention of future editors, and will at 
the same time show how much a new 
edition is wanted, Seeing that the pre-. 
sent is almost entirely worthless. In 
conclusion it may be remarked, that 
in another reprint it will be advisable 
to correct the present foolish division 
of the first volume into two parts, 
which is only calculated to produce 


confusion and mistakes. 
IVAN. 


A THESPIAN LEXICON. 


To the Editor of the British Stage. 


SIR, 


In your first number we were fa- 
voured with a “ Dramatic Glossary,” 
which conveyed a fund of useful infor- 
mation to your readers, as such a 
work is absolutely necessary to the 
proper understanding of the modern 
phraseology of our theatrical con- 
ductors. 


I have, myself, lately been employed 
in the compilation of a new Thespian 
Lexicon ; to elucidate the language of 
the play bills, and prepare the mind 
of every Play-goer for the entertain- 
ment he is to expect from the evening’s 
performance. This work will be in- 
terspersed with Notes, critical and 
explanatory ; and through the medium 
of your magazine, I shall present it to 
the theatrical portion of the com- 


munity. 
THESPIS JUN. 


February 10, 1817. 


A NEW THESPIAN LEXICON. 
Interspersed with Notes, Critical and 
explanatory, by Thespis, Jun. 

Assott, s. m.—Mediocrity ; an ex- 
act medium between excellence and 
insipidity. It is sometimes used to 
— an erroneous conception, 
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Atsor, s. f.—A shadow of departed 
genius; vivacity without humour ; 
embellishment without grace. A se- 
cond-hand copy of Jordan, sent forth 
with additional gleanings from Booth. 
—y. a. To puff off, to allure by trick. 


ote. From the excessive and re- 
peated culogiums which many of our 
newspaper critics have bestowed on 
this lady, one might be led to conclude 
that she fully equalled, if not excelled, 


the genius of her departed mother ;. 


but if those high-sounding panegyrists 
were bot shamed by the very moderate 
talent she displayed in Violante, and 
Tady Bell, her performance of the 
Country Girl must inevitably have 
filled them with confusion. It is 
certainly a complete failure in every 
point, without one glimmer of origi- 
nality or genuine merit. 


Bart ey, s. m.—Homely sincerity, 
eombined with ease and humour; an 
article of use rather than ornament: 


synonymous with good sense and 
breeding. 


Barttey, s. f.—Encergy, force, 
correctness, The dignity of Tragedy 
Without its pathos. Effect produced 


by the power of art, unassisted by na- 
tural impulse. 


Note. It is somewhat curious to no- 
tice the varying taste of the town, or 
rather how the opinions of the Critics 
alter. Prior to the appearance of 
Miss O'Neill on the London boards, 
Mrs. Bartley was pronounced by all 
an actress of genuine merit; even 
during the time that Siddons graced 
the stage, when consequently she was 
subject to a comparison with that 
bright luminary of the profession : 
but now she is declaimed against as 
stiff, formal, and destitute of interest ; 
and that by gentlemen, for whose 
judgment I have, Sincerely, a very 
éreatrespect. Yet I cannot perceive 


that she is in any character inferior to 
what she then appeared, though I do 
not know that she has made any re- 
markable improvement therein: cop. 
sequently, it must be that the Critics 
alter in their opinions ; that they judge 
by another standard of perfection than 
they formerly did; and that conse. 
quently what was excelleut acting a 
few years ago, is now vile and eon- 
temptible. Mrs. Bartley cannot cer- 
tainly, so identify herself with the 
character she is personating as to give 
that heart-rending eflect to scenes of 
suffering and pathos, which is impart- 
ed by Kelly or O'Neill; but in the 
more lofty traits of character, which 
appertain to the heroic and dignified, 
(for tragedy is not contined to a dis- 
play ofthe tender passions of our na- 
ture) she is equal in excellence ‘to 
O’ Neill, and in correctness of concep- 


tion, action, and delivery, she ranks 
above hcr.*¥ 


Boor, S. s. f.—A heroine in minia- 
ture. In tragedy, interest without 
impression, and firmness without dig- 
nity. In comedy, tripping vivacity, 
gaiely, cunning. 


Burrew, s. f, A singer, combin- 
ing a pleasing portion of voice and 
science, with superior powers of act- 


* We cannot pretend to controul the 
opinions of our correspondents, and 
have therefore printed this article as 
we received it, though ’tis highly pro- 
bable we shall frequently feel com- 
pelled to speak of Mrs. Bartley’s ta- 
lentsin a diametrically opposite man- 
ner. Itis by the collision of conflict- 
ing opinions that the truth is elicited, 
and we shall therefore never consider 
ourselves justified in rejecting a con- 
tribution, merely because its sentt- 
ments may not square exactly with 
ourown. Once for all we must ob- 
serve, that the doctrines advanced an 
the arguments maintained by corres- 
pondents in our Miscellaneous Depart- 
went, are not to be confounded with 
those of the 

Editor. 
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ing to what is usually found in musical 
professors. It also signifies a lady 
fond of the habiliments of the other 
SUX. 
‘In these breeches, Susan, methinks 
I make as good a man as my bro- 
ther. 
“ Sus. Nay, Cousin, I should think 
not quile.” 


Brawam, s.m. A musical appella- 
tion, implying the highest embellish- 
ment of the science ; natural defects 
overcome by the power of skill; an 
instrument whose sounds gratify the 
ear, but leave no impression on the 
heart. In acting, ludicrous, awkward, 
absurd. Figuratively the golden calf 
of the Israelites. 

Note.—lt must be allowed on all 
hands that Mr. Braham is a singer of 
peculiar excellence; yet his powers 
seem destined more to astonish than 
delight ; he plays upon the ear with 
the embellishments of art, but rarely 
produces those soothing sensations of 
delightin the mind, which the power- 
ful charms «f music are so calculated 
to excite: morcover, when he appears 
in character, the ridiculousness of his 
action, and the silliness of his looks, 
destroy every pleasing effect, which, 
as a singer, his eminent skill might 
otherwise produce. Whenever he ap- 
pears, he is followed by a concourse 
of Stentorian-voiced gentlemen of the 
Israelitish tribe, who by what they 
term applause, destroy every calm 
emotion of the mind, and put both 
audience and actor to confusion and 
Shame. In this respect he is to be 
pitied; not that IE would be understood 
to insinuate that Mr. Braham has 
Sense enough to blush, but really I 
think he must often feel himself awk- 
ward!y situated at being found in such 
company. 


Bencoveu, s. m.—A Bath cake ; an 
jugredient without relish or flavour ; 


a mass of imperfection, which by ap- 


plication and industry might be worked 
upto mediocrity. 


Boyce, s. f.—Inanimation, tame- 
ness, and monotony ; a dose of opium. 


Broapuurst, s.m. A singer, with 
a considerable portion of science, and 
and a pleasing though not powerful 
voice. In acting, effeminacy and 
simplicity. 


‘A pretty piece of smock-faced no- 
“ bility ths. If providence was to 
“ rain beards, it would be no harm if 
“ his chin were thrust out in the 
 shower.”—Mountaineers. 


(To be continued.) 


REVIEW OF THE PERIODICAL 
PRESS. 
(To be resumed occasionally) 


4. Tue Montuity Macazine. When 
the Monthly Magazine tirst made its 
appearance, this class of publications 
held a more contemptible character 
even than at present. Long and tire- 
some extracts from ‘ Annual Re- 
gisters” and Biographical Die- 
tionaries;” Receipts for pickling and 
preserving; En‘gmas and Charades 
by Young Ladies; and sentimental 
tales, continued from number to num- 
ber and from volume to volume, formed 
the total of their customary contents 5 
while the embellishments were gene- 

“rally of an equally interesting nature, 
consisting of a portrait of Cardinal 
Wolsey, or a front view of the Royal 
Exchange. Any improvement upon 


these worthless hashes was certain of 


success; and accordingly the origt- 


nality of its plan, and the ability of 


several of its primary contributors, 
ensured it an extensive circulation, 
which it still enjoys; though the 
charms of novelty have long since been 
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worn off ; and though the cleverness 
which many articles in the early num- 
bers displayed, is seldom discoverable 
in those which now occupy its pages. 
This is in some degree owing to “*a 
good name ;” yet it cannot be doubted 
that were it not for the patronage 
which its detestable politics have 
gained it from persons of * a certain 
way of thinking,” it would long since 
have experienced a woful and deserved 
falling off from its great circulation. 


The Monthly Magazine may perhaps 
in some respects bea useful work, but 
that itis an entertaining one I never 
will allow. Its writers, with scarcely 
an exception, appear to be mere 
farmers and shop-keepers; ‘ base 
dunghill villains, and mechanical ;” 
without the slightest pretensions to 
refinement or taste; whose knowledge 
of literature extends no further than 
Cocker’s Arithmetic,” the 
* Complete Farrier ;” and who think 
nothing in the world so interesting 
as an Essay on the Rot in Sheep, ora 
Treatise onthe Effects of Gas. Hence 
it arises that in turning over its pages 
we meet with scarcely anything but 
such attractive articles as Statistical 
and Agricultural Reports; Tables of 
the National Debt ; Geometrieal Pro- 
blems; and Letters onthe Dry Rat, 
fron Bridyes, and Steam Boats. These 
very elegant and amusing topics are 
occasionally enlivened by the intro- 
duction of endless “‘ Morning Walks 
to Kew,” and “ Letters from Switzer- 
land,” not a little tinctured with 
Deism; but spite of these attempts 
at blending amusement with instruc- 
tion, the prevailing character of the 
work is unquestionally dryness and 
duluess ; and,as has before been ob- 
served, its politics alone have hitherto 
upheld and saved it from destruction. 

Such are its defects. Let us now 
reverse the picture, and enquire 


wherein consists its worth. Asa re. 
cord of Births, Deaths, Marriages, 
and Provincial occurrences, it may 
possess a certain kind of value; and 
its Literary Intelligence is more co. 
pious and complete than is to be found 
in any other Magazine. This is the 
whole that can be advanced in its 
praise; little enough, ’tis true, but 
still the whole. To have said less 
would have been unjust; and to say 
more would evince a total desregard 
of honesty and truth. 


5. Tue EvaneeticaL Magazine, 
If success is to be accepted as a proof 
of merit, the Evangelical Magazine 
may lay claim to the praise of being 
beyond comparison the most meri- 
torious publication of the day, since 
its circulation is tenfold greater than 
that of any other monthly work; but 
it is to other causes than that of in- 
trinsic value that this popularity is to 
be attributed. It is the professed or- 
gan of the Evangelical sects ; and has 
for years been the great storehouse 
for the reception of everything un- 
charitable and unchristianlike; the 
mediumthrough which b gotry, folly, 
and hypocrisy have made their assaults 
upon the hopes and happiness of man- 
kind; and when it is considered 
how great is the number of those who 
may be classed under the several de- 
nominations of bigots, fools, and hy- 
pocrites, it will cease to be matter of 
surprize that this, their official orgaD, 
should be so extensively disseminated 
and universally read. 

It would, however, betray a lament- 
able degree of ignorance on the one 
hand, or astill more lamentable degree 
of wickedness on the other, to assert 
that this is the invariable character of 
the dissenters from the Established 
Church. There are doubtless to be 
found amongst them many virtuous 
men and exemplary christians, who 
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wou!d do honour to any class or sect ; 
but it must also be admitted by their 
warmest admirers, that the bigot and 
the hypocrite flourish more luxuriant- 
ly amongst the Calvinistical dissenters 
than amongst any other body of reli- 
gionists in the universe. Not that I 
presume to canvass the truth or error 
of the doctrines they profess, or the 
mode of conduct which they exhort 
their followers to adopt; though I 
cannot refrain from observing, that a 
religion which teaches the ignorant 
and uncultivated to place all their 
trust ina barren faith, and look upon 
good works as “ filthy rags ;” which 
vents its fiercest maledictions upon all 
the innocent enjoyments of life, and 
denounces eternal damnation upon 
those who indulge in the pleasures of 
the card-table, the theatre, and the 
ball-room, appears wonderfully repug- 
nant to reason and common sense, 
and very inconsistent with the asser- 
tion of the poet of christianity, that 
‘true piety is cheerful as the day.” 

The Evangelical Magazine has al- 
ways been distinguished by the worst 
features of the character of Metho- 
dism. Its pages have incessantly 
teemed with the effusions of the vilest 
fanaticism and vulgarity; and perhaps 
it would be atask of no small diffi- 
culty to point out a single article 
which has appeared in it since its com- 
mencement, written with any degree 
of acumen or taste. Its monthly con- 
tents form an incomprehensible farrago 
of worthless compositions, destitute 
alike of interest and common sense: 
and though in the ranks of the dis- 
senters there may be many men of 
real talent, it may contidently be pre- 
sumed that they are none of them 
contributors to the pages of this 
Evangelical Miscellany. 

Never was there a more correct ob- 
servation than that made by the 2uar- 


terly Reviewers in the following pas- 
sage :—* In proportion as Methodism 
overspreads the country, the very 
character of the Finglish face is al- 
tered; for Methodism transforms the 
countenance as certainly, and almost 
as speedily, as sottishness or opium.”* 
Let him who feels inclined to question 
the truth of this assertion, call to mind 
the features of the individuals of this 
class with whom he may be acquainted, 
or consult the portraits in any one of 
the volumes of the Evangelical Ma- 
gazine, and his doubts will immediately 
give place to conviction ; the joyless 
and ghastly visages therein exhibited, 
will immediately remind him of Quin’s 
witty but prophane sally on Macklin’s 
countenance:—* If God writes a 
legible hand, that man’s a villain.” 
No one can possibly look at them for 
a moment without feeling convinced 
that the religion which thus distorts 
the human face divine, can never be 
the religion of him “* whose yoke is 
easy, and whose burthen is light.” 


To any one, however, who is in 
search of half an hour’s amusement, 
I would earnestly recommend a pe- 
rusal of part of this magazine; I 
mean that part which consists of ten 
or twenty pages of goodly blue wrap- 
per: in which he will find a collection 
of such advertisements as must over- 
come the most saturnine gravity. The 
ridiculous manner in which religious 
and worldly matters are there jumbled 
together, forms the most laughable 
contrast imaginable ; and the enter- 
tainment derived from the perusal, 
will be found richly worth the sixpence 
expended in purchasing the book. 
Like too many other works andthings, 
the only value of the Evangelical VWa- 
gazine lies in its outside. 


>> 


* Quarterly Review, Nov. 1810. 
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MY POCKET-BOOK—No. 4. 


“ In tenui labor.” Virgil. 


Surter, like a celebrated actor 
lately deceased, was so frequently 
guilty of the vice of inebriety, that up- 
on a report thet a new comedy at 
Covent Gardeu was ie ayed in con- 
sequence ef a disorder he had con- 
tracted over a bottle, the audience re- 
solved, when the piece was played, to 
punish him for his disrespect. The 
Prologue was spoken, the curtain 
drew up, the actors appeared, and 
Shuter was loudly called for. At 
Jength be entered, and, by accident, 
the characicr he represented was to 
come forth in a night-gown and cap. 
As not one of the audienee knew that 
this was to be his stage wudress, they 
supposed ne had just left bis chamber, 
and when he advaneed io the front, 
and ** cailed up a look,” were con- 
vulsed withlaughter. Llowever, upon 
order being somewhat restcred, the 
spectators, who were not to be laugh- 
ed out of the r resentinent, still de- 
manded an apology; npon this, the 
Vivacity fled from Shuter’s counte- 
nance, hs tip dropped, he came for- 
ward, and, with more sensibility than 
many thought him capable of express- 
ing, said ** Ladies and Gentlemen, a 
report exiiemety prejudicial me 
has been circulated with great in- 
dustry, which is that on account of 
my drunkenness th’s piece has been 
postponed. Liio assure you that this 
isnot the faci; i/it has been delayed, 
it was om account of my real indispo- 
sition. owonld rather serve than 
injure any auth ro L was not drunk 
at the time stated; but if you ask 
whether or not was drunk last Wed- 
wmesday night, mus! confess J wus; 
and ior that fauit L most humbiy ask 
your pardon.”—Tumults of applause 
Succeeded this speech. A thousand 
voices at once exclaimed, “ we forgive 


you, Shuter;” and the actor, taking 
off his velvet cap, retired amidst the 
cheers of the audience. 


Fanny Hlitt. Many of my readers, 
perhaps, are acquainted with the cha. 
racter, if not with the contents of this 
celebrated work. Will it be credited 
that on its appearance, the Monthly 
Reviewers, in a long article which 
they dedicated to its examination, 
spoke highly of its general character 
and moral tendency? The following 
brief extract from their critique will 
be a sufficient specimen of the tenor 
of their remarks:—** We cannot con- 
ceal our astonishment at the attempts 
which have been made to suppressa 
book which does not appear intended 
to countenance the practice of any 
immoralities, but merely to exhibit 
truth and nature to the world, and to 
lay open those mysteries of iniquity 
that need only be exposed to view in 
order to be abhorred and shunned by 
those who might otherwise unwarily 
fall into the ui 


Josuva Barnes, the famous Greek 
Professor, of Cambridge, had a very 
retentive memory, but bis judgment 
was by no means so exce'lent. When 
he died some one wrote this epitaph 
for him :—— 

** Hic jacet Joshua Barnes, 
felicissime memoria, 
expectans judictum.” 

i.e. Here lies Joshua Barnes, of 
very happy memory, waiting for 
SUDGMENT, 


Femate Correseonpence. The 
following are copies of letters whieh 
passed between two ladies at Windsor, 
on the subject of certain domestic 
nuisances. They are well worthy of 
preservati n; the first on account of 
the amiable simplicity of ideas and 


* Monthly Review, March 1750. p. 43) 
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Jiction which it displays; and the 
second for the sake of its illustrious 
inditer: 

“« Mrs. Pitts to Miss Curzon. 

Mrs. Pitts’ compliments to Miss 
Curzon, she was in hopes to have 
fuund her at home by this time, as she 
wishes to speak to her about a little 
bad workmanship in her house since 
she went away, in what her maid 
calls the larder; which by being ill 
done, the nails came almost through 
Mrs. P’s passage, and there being no 
petition wall (only thin paper) between 
the houses, which is very dangerous, 
and she is very sorry to find it so un- 
safe; and she hopes her maids are 
very careful, for we are bothin danger, 
especially from her frequent large 
washes, which were never so before, 
though there has been four families 
in that house since Mrs. Pitts has 
beeninike neighbourhood of Windsor. 

None of them had such washes, 
with all their great things, only the 
smalls which Miss Curzon has is not 
only disliguring to the place, but 
might be taken for a washer-woman’s, 
butas Miss C. is seldom at home, she 
does not find it so unpleasant, es- 
pecially as the things hang out on 
both sides. 

And she must excuse Mrs P——~— 
mentioning her donkey having 
frightened her very much one day, as 
the gate was opened and she went out 
there to throw some rubbiich, and 
dropped her scissars, which she was 
some time in looking for; in the mean 
time she felt something touch her face, 
Which proved to be the crealure ; on 
looking up, saw the Monster—she 


screamed, and her maids heard her, 
and came to her assistance, 


Iam, Madam, &c. 
Laura Pitts.” 


Lord Chesterfield being present 


when the above was received, wrote 
the follow ng answer:— 

Miss Curzon’s compliments to 
Mrs. Pitts, is very sorry the parti- 
tion wall should only be thin paper; 
will get some thicker as soon as she 
gets home! Miss C. is surprised to 
find washing great things is so un- 
common at Windsor, J have always 
been used to clean sheets and table 
linen. Miss Curzon is shock’d to find 
Mrs. Pitts was so alarmed at the 
sight of my Ass, thought you had seen 
it before often, cannot think how it 
eame to touch her face, ’tis very quiet 
in general, and never was called a 
monster before, but as Mrs. Pitts 
had lost her scissars, cannot wonder 
she was so terrilied. - 

Miss C. will take care in future her 
maids shall hang all on one side!—— 


Fam, Madam, ke.” 


Swirt was once in company with 
an accomplished and beautilul new- 
married lady, who spoke of her has- 
band in very high terms, and, as the 
Dean thought, gave him more praise 
than he deserved; he, however, let it 
pass; but on meeting her a second 
time, and finding her disposed to re- 
new the subject, he addressed to her 
the following impromptu: 

“ You always are making a God of 
your spouse ; 

“ But this neither judgment nor con- 
science allows. 

“ Perhaps you will say, ’tis to grati- 
tude due, 

“ And that you adore him, because 
he adores you; 

“ Your arguments weak, and so you 
will find, 

“For you, by this rule, must adore 


all mankind.” 
DANGLE JUN. 


Clement's Inn, 
March 26, 1#17. 
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Original Poetry. 


Farewell. 


Farewell to thee, maid of my heart! 
Dear Ellen, for ever adieu! 
Oh! may you ne’er suffer the pangs 
you impart 
To a bosom devoted to you. 


Farewell !—could my wishes prevail, 
Alas! they would prompt me to stay ; 
But you have decreed it—you wish for 
the gale, 
That must waft me for ever away. 


You say, when you wish me unmoved, 
That absence my sorrows will heal ; 
Ah! this is a proof that you never 
have lov’d, 
Or felt the sensations J feel. 


Had you loved—you would surely have 
found 
That absence but strengthens the 
chain ;— 
Tho’ far from the shaft that inflicted a 
wound, 


Say,—does not the venom remain ? 


You would know that the victim of 
love, 
No respite from sorrow can find; 
His form to a far distant country may 
rove, 


But he leaves his affections behind. 


It is not a place, or a scene, 
Can constitute pleasure alone ; 
The heart must bear with it a eomfort 
within, 
And a blissful abode of its own. 


Oh! sometimes remember my name, 
I shall still be remembering you; 
Some fortunate rival your favour may 
claim, 
But that cannot make me uutrue. 


For oft in the slumbers of night, 
My dreams will present to my mind 
A form and a face I have ever thought 
bright, 
Anda heart I have ever thought kind, 
March 1817. THOMAS. 


Lines supposed to be written by a Lady, 
on the death of an only daughter. 
Oh! tell me not to smile again, 
Since dear Maria’s smiles are o’er; 
Oh! tell me not my tears are vain, 
For that must make me weep the 
more. 


You say that folly ever rules 
In tears and unavailing sighs ; 
If feeling be the badge of fools, 
I’ve no ambition to be wise. 


Go, bid the stormy billows cease, ' 
Go, chide the whirlwinds of the air; 

But never whisper words of peace, 
To sooth the sorrows of despair. 


Oh! they are rooted in my heart, 
No balm can ever banish them ; 
The rose once cropt, no magic art 
Can e’er replace it on the stem. 


No spell permits us to retread 
The paths where youth and pleasure 
smil’d ; 
No form of words can raise the dead, 
Or give me back my only child. 


Then say no more that tears are vain, 
‘To one so desolate and sad ; 

I ne’er can view her form again ; 
She died—and yet I am not mad! 


Iam not mad! I yet survive, 
Through life’s bleak path to wander 
on; 
But who, alas! would wish to live, 
When all we loved on earth, ar¢ 
gone? 
February 1817. THOMAS. 
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